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THE UNITED STATES AND LIBERIA 1 

To most persons in the United States the name of Liberia repre- 
sents, if it means anything at all, the somewhat inglorious outcome 
of the dream of a few high-minded but impractical men, that they 
could solve the great question of slavery in the United States by 
transporting its negro population back to the shores of Africa. This 
aspect of the matter is so firmly lodged in the popular consciousness 
that the story of the intimate connection of the United States not 
only as a people but as a government in the founding of the negro 
republic comes as a surprise. Liberia is in fact the only colony 
which the United States ever established, and though political de- 
pendence, always vague, ceased many years ago, it has a rightful 
claim upon the sympathy and succor of the mother country. 

To understand aright the newly awakened interest in the affairs 
of the Republic of Liberia we must recount with some detail the 
more than half-forgotten history of the relations existing between 
the people and the Government of the United States and the negro 
commonwealth. Such a recital will bring to light some rather 
unique colonial and international relations, and will, we believe, 
show the present concern of the United States with the welfare of 
Liberia to be no gratuitous meddling, but the revival of a deep and 
fundamental interest which though generally dormant has been for 
nearly a century one of our political traditions. 

In the history of Liberia we see the reflex of the great struggle 
with slavery which dominated the first century of our national ex- 
istence. Its inception in the second decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury belongs to the period where the question of slavery was still 
largely academic, when the statesmen and thinkers of the slave 
States deplored its existence and discussed plans for gradual emanci- 
pation. Liberia is the product of Southern philanthropy, not the 
outcome of the militant type of anti-slavery sentiment which arose 

i The writer of this article was chairman of the American Commission to 
Liberia in 1909. — Ed. 
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later in the Northern States. It owes its origin in large measure 
to the efforts of the Government to suppress the importation of 
slaves, and thus reflects another phase of the struggle against slavery. 
During the fiercer struggle of later years, the colonization idea ap- 
pears as an olive branch held out by men of milder temperament to 
the more eager combatants on both sides of the contest. After the 
final appeal to arms, and the settlement of the question once for all, 
the people of the United States forgot Liberia, and the relatively 
few at best who had sought the welfare of the negro in his original 
home, turned their thoughts to other problems which confronted the 
reunited nation. But Liberia has not forgotten the land of its 
origin, and has time and again pleaded with the United States for 
sympathy and support. Nor have these ever been denied, a fact 
which in the present juncture of affairs encourages her in the hope 
that they may be extended in even greater measure. 

In the early days of the nineteenth century there was a large 
body of public opinion in the slave-holding States which was far 
from enamored with the institution of human slavery. This was 
especially true in Maryland and Virginia, where it found a practical 
expression in the not infrequent emancipation of slaves, especially 
by testamentary disposition. By this means there arose a not in- 
siderable body of free negroes who were plainly out of place in 
commonwealths whose laws, social traditions, and economic order, 
were based upon the antithesis of freeman and slave, which in this 
case meant white and black. The free negro was looked upon by 
many as the peaceful Indians were regarded, as in the body politic 
yet not a part of it. It was partly the desire to better the condition 
of the free negro, partly no doubt the fear that his presence might 
be a harmful influence among the blacks held in bondage, which first 
suggested the idea that he be sent hack to Africa where he belonged. 
The idea of a sort of expiatory repatriation of the African had 
been preached in the United States before the Revolution. 2 In 

2 See Ferguson, John. Memoirs of the Life and Character of the Rev. Samuel 
Hopkins, D. D. Boston, 1830. Hopkins' idea was mainly that of missionary 
effort to Christianize Africa, to be conducted by negroes trained for that purpose 
in America. Out of it grew, it Is said, the notion of a permanent settlement of 
our American blacks in Africa. 
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England the efforts of Wilberforce had been instrumental in plant- 
ing a colony of emancipated British slaves in Sierra Leone. The 
State of Virginia had occupied itself with the question, and had 
sought the aid of the general government to secure some appropriate 
place for the settlement of free negroes. 3 These tendencies came 
to a focus in the American Colonization Society founded in 1816 
in Washington through the efforts of Eev. Robert Finley. It 
counted its supporters among the leading men of the nation. Henry 
Clay presided over its initial meeting held in the hall of the House 
of Representatives, and Justice Bushrod Washington was long its 
president. 

Preliminary arrangements for the proposed colony were made in 
1818 when representatives of the society visited the coast of Africa, 
and negotiated for the cession of Sherbro Island in the present colony 
of Sierra Leone. Two years later a body of emigrants was sent 
thither under the convoy of the United States sloop of war Cyane. 
The hostility of the natives caused the abandonment of the project 
and the retirement of the would-be colonists to Sierra Leone. A 
second expedition in 1821 found a more suitable site at Cape 
Mesurado, but were unable to come to terms with the natives, until 
the arrival of Lieutenant Stockton of the U. 8. Schooner Alligator, 
who, with Doctor Eli Ayres, agent of the Society, forced the natives 
to enter into a deed of cession. Part of the purchase price was 
paid from the ship's stores. To the energetic action of an officer of 
the United States Navy the colony owes its existence. 

If the United States Government thus exhibited, as we have seen, 
a fatherly interest in the projected colony, it was because it was 
from the start a partner in the enterprise. The importation of 
slaves into the United States being forbidden, the United States 
joined with the other maritime powers, and especially Great Britain, 
in the effort to suppress this traffic at its source and employed its 
navy for this purpose. We could not, as did other nations, leave 
the matter largely to Great Britain. We had vigorously denied the 
right of search, and our flag protected American vessels off the coast 

a See McPherson, J. H. T. History of Liberia. Johns Hopkins Studies, 1891, 
p. 17 et seg. 
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of Africa as well as elsewhere. To maintain the principles in whose 
defense we had become involved in the war of 1812 it became neces- 
sary to take an active part in the suppression of the slave traffic. 

One of the embarrassments of this policy was the question what 
to do with the slaves captured on the slave ships. They could not be 
returned whence they came. To do so would be to return them to 
the native slave-dealers or the middlemen who had sold them into 
captivity. Great Britain had an asylum for these unfortunates in 
the colony of Sierra Leone. When in 1819 the President was em- 
powered by Act of Congress to provide in Africa a suitable place 
for the recaptured Africans the projected colony of the American 
Colonization Society offered a happy solution of the difficulty. 4 The 
first expedition to Liberia was in a ship chartered by the United 
States Government to transport thither captured Africans who had 
been brought as prizes to the United States. The Government also 
agreed to take out such free emigrants as the Society desired to 
send to Africa. Out of this grew a regular system of settling these 
victims of the slave traffic in Liberia. Receiving stations were estab- 
lished, and for many years an agent of the United States was sta- 
tioned in Liberia to provide for these persons rescued from slavery. 
In theory, the agent of the United States and the representative of 
the Colonization Society had entirely distinct functions. Prac- 
tically they worked together, and not infrequently they were united 
in the same person. The colony of Liberia thus served a distinct 
purpose of the Government of the United States. Up to 1866 up- 
wards of 5,000 persons were added to the population through the 
activities of our navy. 8 

In this manner the United States Government became an active 

* See Act of March 3, 1819, and special message of President Monroe, stating 
his interpretation of it, Supplement, pp. 188 and 190. 

s In the Memorial of the Semi-Gentennial Anniversary of the American Coloni- 
zation Society, Washington, 1868, we find the following statement (p. 190) of 
the numbers sent to Liberia. 

Settled by the parent society: 

Born free 4,541 

Purchased their freedom 344 

Emancipated to go to Liberia 5,957 

" Freedmen " 753 
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partner in promoting the colony. It disclaimed being the managing 
partner, leaving that role to the Colonization Society, but its concern 
in the welfare and continuance of the settlement was more than 
that of friendly interest and good will. This attitude was strongly 
revealed in 1824. The young colony had suffered the usual priva- 
tions which fall to those who engage in such enterprises, and had not 
escaped the bickerings and dissensions which so frequently mark the 
beginnings of such undertakings. Complaints against the Society's 
manager reached the United States, and the Government sent out to 
Liberia a special agent, Rev. R. Gurley, to examine into all con- 
troversies and report to the Government upon the same. This visit 
of Mr. Gurley not only evinced the interest of the Government, but 
proved extremely helpful to the colony. Assuming the role of a 
peacemaker, as a few years before Lieutenant Stockton had assumed 
that of a founder, he brought the warring factions together, sug- 
gested rules and regulations for the government of the settlement, 
and established the conditions of a healthier development. 

The propaganda of the Society met with considerable success. 
Branch organizations were founded in several States, and then soon 
arose a series of settlements along what is now the Liberian coast, 
each under the fostering care of a separate State society. Of all 
the States, Maryland took the deepest interest in the matter. Its 
legislature provided by law that all free negroes should be deported, 
and contributed an annual appropriation of $10,000 to the Maryland 
Society. Under the auspices of the latter the State of Maryland in 
Africa with its headquarters at Harper, Cape Palmas, was estab- 
lished. The colony was quite successful, though it held aloof from 
the other settlements. Under the management of the Maryland 

From Barbados 346 

Unknown 68 

11,909 

Settled by the Maryland Society 1,227 

Kecaptured Africans settled in Liberia by the United 

States Government 5,722 
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Society it maintained a wholly separate existence till 1857 when it 
sought admission to the Republic of Liberia, and became a part of it. 6 

A confederation of the several settlements, except Maryland, was 
effected in 1837, and a definite form of government established. 7 
The governor was: appointed by the American Colonization Society, 
but by the terms of this arrangement a self-governing community 
was established. This government subsisted till 1847 when the Re- 
public was established. 

The United States intervened so frequently between the natives 
and the colonists, patching up difficulties and settling disputes, that 
it was commonly understood that the settlements were under the 
protection of the United States. A naval squadron was maintained 
continuously in these waters, and the officers came frequently to the 
aid of the local authorities in adjusting their difficulties with the 
tribesmen by whom they were surrounded. 8 Liberia was to all 
intents and purposes a de facto colony of the United States, 9 but the 
time was approaching when it should become necessary to define 

6 See Latrobe, J. H. B. Maryland in Liberia. Baltimore, 1885. 

' For form of government adopted, see Supplement, p. 193. 

s An interesting account of many such affairs is given in the correspondence of 
Commodore Matthew G. Perry, 1843. Senate Executive Document 150, 28th 
Congress, 2d Session. See also Foote, Commander Andrew H., Africa and the 
American Flag, New York, 1854. 

9 " The story of Liberia from its earliest inception to its elevation to independ- 
ent statehood demonstrates its American character throughout. Its first foot- 
hold on the African coast was through the efforts of American citizens. From 
1819 the association of the Government of the United States with the project is 
distinct. The colony was a necessary factor in the execution of a federal statute. 
The vessels of the United States participated in the initial act of colonization. 
Negotiations with the inland tribes for the purchase of lands were conducted by 
officers of the United States. Prior to the civil war the United States main- 
tained a squadron on the west coast of Africa to suppress the slave trade, and 
the officers of this squadron lent their aid and assistance to the Liberians in their 
troubles with the natives. In 1886 Congress authorized the Secretary of the 
Navy to transfer a gunboat to Liberia, but no vessel was found available for the 
intended service. 

" Thus the resources of the United States Government have been employed to 
colonize the liberated Africans, to build homes for them, to furnish them with 
farming utensils, to pay instructors for them, to purchase or charter ships for 
their convenience, to detail naval vessels for the transport of its agents and as 
convoys to the colonists, to build forts for the protection of the settlers, to 
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more precisely the legal relations, if any, which bound it to the 
mother country. The status of the Commonwealth of Liberia in 
the period preceding independence was peculiar. Within its terri- 
tory it essayed to exercise the prerogatives of sovereignty, yet pos- 
sessed none in law. Its laws and ordinances had the same binding 
force as the rules and regulations of an unincorporated association 
upon its members. Upon others they could have no effect unless 
voluntarily accepted by the latter. They were backed by no sover- 
eignty either original or derived. In a sense under the protecting 
care of the United States, the colonists derived their form of govern- 
ment from a private company, and not from the government of the 
mother country. 

To sustain the government which had been established the Com- 
monwealth levied duties upon imports. It had by this time acquired 
possession of a considerable strip of coast-land extending from the 
limits of Maryland some distance to the west of its present boundary 
which it held by a somewhat precarious tenure. The attempt to 
collect duties placed trammels upon traffic with the natives along 
the coast which had hitherto been regarded as free. British trading 
ships contested the right of Liberia to collect duties and disregarded 
her authority. In this attitude they were supported by the colonial 
government of Sierra Leone. When the Liberians captured a couple 
of British boats engaged in this illicit trade and brought them to 
Monrovia for the trial of the cause, they were rescued by a govern- 
ment vessel from Sierra Leone, and demand was made upon the 
colony for indemnity. In a number of cases in the early forties the 

supply them with arms and munitions of war, to enlist troops to guard them, 
and to employ the army and navy in their defense. The lands which the several 
state colonies established were purchased with American money by the several 
state societies. The initial organization of the Commonwealth was perfected and 
controlled by the parent societies in the United States, and the eventual creation 
of the Republic of Liberia was due to the generous counsel and action of the 
American societies in advising the organization to become an independent state 
and in relinquishing to the new state the directory powers they had theretofore 
exercised." (Report of Mr. Knox, Secretary of State, to the President, March 
22, 1910. Senate Document No. 457, 61st Congress, 2d Session.) 

For a similar view, see N. J. Bacon, Some Insular Questions, Yale Review, 
August, 1901. 
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authority of the colonial government was flouted, and the governor 
was continually in hot water with his British neighbors. 

The Colonization Society sought the aid of the Government. 10 
It hoped that the United States might make such representations 
at the Court of St. James as would put an end to these annoyances. 
It has been the usual history of establishments in foreign parts 
under the auspices of chartered companies that when international 
questions arose, the mother country has come to the aid of its citizens, 
with the usual result that recognized colonies have succeeded such 
quasi-private efforts. But the United States chose a temporizing 
course, and by declining to invest the colony of Liberia with the 
sovereignty of the United States, impelled it to assume a sovereignty 
of its own. 

Our Government at the request of the Society made an informal 
representation of its interest in Liberia to the British Foreign Office. 
Our Minister in London was instructed, among other things, to say 
that while the American Government had passed no laws for their 
regulation it took a deep interest in the welfare of the people of 
Liberia, and was disposed to extend to them a just degree of counte- 
nance and protection. 11 Efforts were made by the Colonization 
Society and its friends to secure the direct aid of the Government 
in upholding the colony. The matter was brought before the House 
of Representativs in February, 1843, in a voluminous report from 
Mr. J. P. Kennedy of the Committee on Commerce. This report, 
one of the chief documentary sources for the history of Liberia, re- 
cites at length the circumstances of the founding of the colony, 
dwells particularly upon the services which it has and might render 
for the suppression of the slave traffic, and the advancement of 
American commerce, and contends for a more exact definition of its 
political relations to the United States. What they should be the 
writer of the report does not attempt to outline, though the whole 
tendency of the report is toward the adoption by the United Sates 
of Liberia as a colonial dependence of the national government. 

10 See Letter of American Colonisation Society, December 22, 1842, Supple- 
ment, p. 207. 

ii Mr. Webster to Mr. Everett, March 24, 1843, Supplement, p. 211. 
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This, however, is not openly expressed, and the report ends some- 
what lamely with a resolution that the matter of political relations 
be referred to the Secretary of State with instructions to report 
therein to the next session of Congress. But the report, valuable 
as it is as a record, provoked no action by Congress. 12 

Conditions going from bad to worse so far as the relations of the 
Liberian settlements and British traders were concerned, the British 
Government was pressing the United States for a more definite 
statement of its attitude towards Liberia. The British Minister in 
Washington desired to know specifically whether the United States 
regarded Liberia as a colonial establishment and whether the United 
States was in any way responsible for the acts of Liberia towards 
foreign powers. He also asked what territorial limits were recog- 
nized as under the jurisdiction of Liberia, believing it disposed to 
extend its area and restrict the freedom of commerce. 13 

The reply of the Secretary of State, Mr. Upshur, puts at rest all 
the doubts as to the strictly legal relations of the United States with 
Liberia. 14 Concerning Liberia he says, 

it was not, however, established under the authority of our Government, 
nor has it ever been recognized as subject to our laws and jurisdiction. 
* * * This Government does not of course undertake to settle and 
adjust differences which have arisen between British subjects and the 
authority of Liberia. 

These categorical statements, extracted from the midst of the 
somewhat voluminous communication, answer in unmistakable terms 
the questions submitted by the British Minister ; but, as already indi- 
cated, the Secretary went further than a mere reply to the question 
put to him. At some length he explained the purpose of the colony 
and made a strong appeal for its friendly consideration by the 
British authorities. He says: 

Its object and motive entitle it to the respect of the stronger powers 
and its very weakness gives it irresistible claim to their forbearance. 
Indeed, it may justly appeal to the kindness and support of all the prin- 
cipal nations of the world, since it has afforded, and still continues to 

12 For the report in full see Supplement, p. 198. 

13 Mr. Fox to Mr. Upshur, August 9, 1843, Supplement, p. 211. 

i* Mr. Upshur to Mr. Fox, September 25, 1843, Supplement, 212. 
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afford, the most important aid in carrying out a favorite measure of 
their policy * * * . This Government regards it as occupying a 
peculiar position, and as possessing peculiar claims to the friendly con- 
sideration of all Christian powers. The Government will be at all times 
prepared to interpose its good offices and prevent any encroachment by 
the colony upon any just right of any nation ; it would be very unwilling 
to see it improperly restrained in the exercise of its necessary rights and 
power as an independent settlement. 

How far the Secretary's illuminating exposition of philanthropic 
ideas may have impressed the British authorities we are not advised. 
Certain it is that, finding Liberia could count on no further support 
from the United States than the interposition of good offices, Great 
Britain treated the colony as politically nonexistent and encouraged 
her citizens in the disregard of the Liberian regulations respecting 
trade within the limits of the settlement. Endless friction resulted. 
British trading ships were in frequent conflict with the Liberian 
authorities and their owners extricated themselves from their diffi- 
culties with the aid of British war vessels. 15 As the difficulties with 
Great Britain increased, Liberia found itself in a situation in which 
it must relinquish its pretensions or take other steps to assume the 
powers and rights of an independent nation. The Colonization 
Society recognized that the existence of the colony demanded a re- 
linquishment of the authority of the Society. It accordingly came 
to the conclusion that it must abandon its control and advised " the 
people of the Commonwealth of Liberia to undertake the whole 
work of self-government by appropriate amendments to their 
constitution." 

In accordance with this advice, a convention was held in Mon- 
rovia in July, 1847, which adopted a constitution somewhat similar 
in form to those of the States of the American Union and declared 
the independence of the country. Elections were held under this 
constitution and the first president assumed office January 3, 1848. 

The new republic was shortly afterwards recognized by Great 
Britain, a treaty of amity and commerce concluded, and diplomatic 
relations established. In a few years similar treaties had been made 
with other nations. Among the nations, however, who were inter- 
is See Johnston, Sir Harry, Liberia, Vol. 1, p. 192 et seq. 
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ested in the slightest degree in the western coast of Africa, the 
United States alone held aloof. 

With the establishment of Liberian independence the interest of 
the United States in that country waned for the time being. The 
slavery question was now the burning question of our national life, 
and the recognition of the independent sovereignty of a negro re- 
public and the establishing of diplomatic relations with such a 
nation could not be palatable to the people of the United States. 
We were, however, still concerned in the question of the slave traffic 
and still needed Liberia as a place in which we could deposit the 
Africans rescued from the slave ships. 16 It was this which prompted 
our Government in 1850 to send again to Liberia Rev. R. R. Gurley 
as its agent to make a report upon the conditions of that country. 
His report to the Secretary of State is that of an enthusiast, who 
paints the conditions found in the Republic in such glowing terms 
that they fail to carry full convictions. He is convinced, however, 
that the time had not come to withdraw entirely the aid given the 
Colonization Society and expressed a hope that the United States 
would further the efforts of individuals and States in this direction. 
He concludes his report with the plea that the United States recog- 
nize the independence of Liberia and enter into treaty relations with 
that nation. 17 The time was not ripe for such action. Resolutions 
forwarded to Congress by the legislatures of Northern States in this 
period urging the same course fell on barren ground. It was not 
until the period of the Civil War that our Government was disposed 
to recognize either Haiti, which had long pleaded for such recogni- 
tion, or Liberia. In 1862 diplomatic relations were established 
with both countries. In October of that year a treaty was con- 
cluded with Liberia and shortly thereafter a diplomatic agent with 
the rank of Commissioner and Consul General was sent to that 
country. 

With the emancipation of the slaves in the United States came a 

i« See passage from President Buchanan's message of 1858, Supplement, p. 
218. 

" Senate Executive Document 75, 31st Congress, 1st Session. The concluding 
part of the report is quoted in the Supplement, p. 215. 
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short-lived revival of the activities of the Colonization Society. In 
the later sixties a number of expeditions were sent to Liberia, and 
the Society was overrun with applications to be transported thither. 
It was wholly unable to meet the demands upon it from the f reed- 
men, and could no longer secure the same measures of public sup- 
port as before. It has not ceased to exist, but has not since about 
1870 been active in sending out bodies of emigrants. With the 
gradual disappearance of the sailing ship, the commercial relations 
of the United States with Liberia and the whole west coast of 
Africa have languished. Actual intercourse between the United 
States and Liberia began to shrink, just at the time when we entered 
into treaty relations with that country and placed ourselves in a 
position to lend it sympathy and support. As a consequence, so far 
as the United States has been called upon to occupy itself with 
Liberian affairs, the impulse has not come from our own citizens, 
but such action has been at the instance of Liberia itself. 

While it is true that shortly after the treaty of 1862 was con- 
cluded the United States gave expression to its friendliness in a 
statute which authorized the Secretary of the Navy to transfer a 
gun boat to Liberia, our subsequent relations with that country have 
consisted mostly of earnest though fruitless efforts to aid her in 
controversies respecting boundaries. 

Liberia has not escaped the consequences of that movement of 
world politics which has been aptly described as the partition of 
Africa. This continent, so long neglected, became in the final 
quarter of the last century the object of desire of the European 
powers. There was a scramble among them to secure a foothold or 
to increase their possessions. In a series of international confer- 
ences the rules of acquisition and tenure have been agreed upon. 
Liberia as an independent nation in treaty relations with the 
European powers has been recognized in principle as not subject to 
occupation, but it has not been able to defend its outlying terri- 
tories, at best vaguely defined, from the aggressions of her neighbors. 
Her title to these territories in dispute would have passed muster 
fifty years ago when nobody cared much about the limits of African 
states. It rested along the coast upon treaties with the original 
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natives of the regions. In the interior it extended in an indefinite 
way on the general principle that those who controlled the coast 
were accounted as entitled to some two or three hundred miles into 
the interior. The conferences before referred to introduced new 
principles of ownership in Africa and postulated that claims to juris- 
diction should be backed by exploration and effective occupation. 
Just what constitutes an effective occupation has not been precisely 
determined, and there is ground for belief that it has been more 
strictly defined in dealing with Liberia than in the contentions of 
the European powers among themselves. 

Liberia's first boundary dispute with Great Britain concerned 
mainly her western boundary along the coast. It dragged on from 
1860 to 1885 when it was finally decided by a treaty disadvantage- 
ous to Liberia. At one time during the controversy it was proposed 
to settle the difficulty by a joint commission with the United States 
as umpire. Commodore Schufeldt of the navy proceeded to Africa 
for that purpose, but a disagreement arising between the British 
and Liberian officials as to the powers of the arbitrator, nothing was 
submitted to him, and the sessions broke up without result By the 
treaty of 1885, forced upon the Liberians by the vigorous proceed- 
ings of the Governor of Sierra Leone who was in charge of the nego- 
tiations, Great Britain gained all for which she had contended. The 
whole controversy turned upon the validity of cessions from native 
chiefs which had been made at different times to both the Liberians 
and the British. It had its origin, at least, before the eyes of Europe 
had turned to Africa, and before the systematic acquisition of terri- 
torial claims began, which has been pushed so rapidly in recent 
years. 

A glance at the map of Africa will show France established in 
Algiers, in Senegal, on the Ivory Coast, and at the mouth of the 
Congo. France has been credited with the ambition of uniting these 
scattered possessions into one continuous African empire. Towards 
this aim her explorations and activities seem to have tended. The 
dream can not be wholly realized, so far as uniting the French 
Congo with the other possessions is concerned, by the eruption of 
the Germans into the intervening territory and the recent extension 
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of British sovereignty in Nigeria. But these are comparatively re- 
cent developments. The first step in the process was to extend as 
far as possible the colonies of the Ivory Coast and Senegal and to 
unite them if possible. 

In carrying out this policy Liberia has been the victim. In the 
first instance the French insinuated themselves into the coast region 
lying between the Cavally River and the San Pedro, a distance of 
sixty miles. Here they made treaties with the chiefs and assumed 
control, despite the fact that the territory had been conceded to be 
a part of Liberia for many years. In the long discussion which 
preceded the final adjustment, before Liberia was forced to yield, 
they not only contested the prescriptive right of Liberia, but made 
constant use of the argument that the Liberians had not established 
an effective occupation. Against the aggressions of France in these 
regions the United States made several pointed protests which were 
wholly disregarded. In the settlement of 1892 the Liberians 
yielded their point. 

The boundary was apparently settled by this treaty, both as re- 
gards the coast and the interior, since pushing eastward from Senegal 
the French were already establishing a sphere of influence to the 
north of the colony of Sierra Leone and the Republic of Liberia, 
thus joining the colony of the Ivory Coast with that of Senegal. 
So far as Liberia was concerned the settlement was only temporary. 
Disregarding the line fixed by treaty, French commands found their 
way into the northern territory and established friendly relations 
with the natives. When explanations were demanded for these 
aggressions, France pleaded that the conventional line was wholly 
unsatisfactory, that the natives desired the protection of the French, 
and that Liberia had not established an effective occupation of the 
territories in question. The French, however, did not desist and 
finally in 1907 forced the Liberians into another treaty by which 
they gave up large territories which had for years been looked upon 
as a part of their original domain. 

The unsettled relations with France had caused much anxiety to 
Great Britain. In 1898, at the instance of the British Ambassador 
in Washington, the United States joined that power in pro memorias 
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reciting the interest of each in the welfare of Liberia. These com- 
munications were received with expressions of gratitude by the 
Liberian authorities, but do not seem to have strengthened that gov- 
ernment in any effective stand against the French aggressions. 

Reviewing the relations of the United States and Liberia since 
1862, when treaty relations were established, it appears that in 
various crises of Liberia's foreign relations, the good offices of the 
United States have been freely tendered. These situations have 
called forth an interesting series of expressions of sympathy and 
interest on the part of the United States. 18 But beyond this fact 
it is not clear that the interposition of the United States has pro- 
duced any very tangible results. It may be that the knowledge that 
the United States would at least protest against any injury to her 
protege may have in some slight degree tempered the demands made 
upon her, but this of course is not susceptible of demonstration. 

Despite the fact that Liberia has little to show as a result of our 
traditional friendship, she has turned to us again for aid and succor. 
In the summer of 1908 she sent a commission of leading citizens to 
implore the aid of the United States, and out of this visit has arisen 
an earnest search by our Department of State for methods whereby 
substantial aid and assistance can be rendered Liberia. 

We can only briefly indicate the causes leading up to this new 
appeal. The Liberians felt in the spring of 1908 that France was 
absorbing their territory and Great Britain their government. The 
treaty of 1907 with France had been received with dismay. Great 
Britain had in 1907 indicated to Liberia that unless she put her 
house in order, introduced an effective frontier police, reformed her 
finances and her courts, and thus establish a government which could 
cope with modern problems, Liberia was likely to disappear as an 
independent nation, and had vaguely hinted that Great Britain 
might be the agency through which such a disappearance might be 
expected to take place. These suggestions became demands in a 
communication from the British Consul-General at Monrovia in 
January, 1908. With such a powerful stimulus to action, the gov- 

i» These expressions in chronological order are given in the Supplement, p. 
220 et seq. 
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eminent established a force under English officers, increased the 
number of Englishmen in the customs service, and planned to give 
the chief inspector large powers with respect to internal finances. 
Small wonder that the fear arose that Great Britain was gradually 
insinuating herself into all branches of the administration. 

The commission which visited the United States in 1908 hoped 
to check France by a treaty with the United States guaranteeing the 
territorial integrity and independence of the country, and hoped 
to check Great Britain by securing through the aid of our Govern- 
ment experts in various lines of administration who would help 
along rational reforms and dispense with British or other foreign 
officials. 

That the United States could not undertake to establish a pro- 
tectorate over Liberia is obvious, and the envoys were told so 
frankly. But the earnestness of their appeal convinced the Depart- 
ment of State that if anything could be done properly by our Govern- 
ment to assist these former wards of ours, it ought to be undertaken. 
Just what it might be was difficult to ascertain, and it was accord- 
ingly recommended that a commission be sent from the United States 
to Liberia and report upon the situation found there. 

Before the American commission sailed it was clear that the re- 
forms begun under British auspices had collapsed. Through a 
series of events, in which whatever blame attaches does not concern 
the principles involved but only the personalities of those entrusted 
with their execution, it had become evident that for the present at 
least, those excellent measures suggested by the British Foreign 
Office could not be carried out with the assistance of British officials. 
When the appointment of the American commission was under con- 
sideration, it was suggested by the British Foreign Office that the 
assistance which could be rendered by the United States would of 
necessity be additional to that being carried out by Great Britain. 
The situation had however changed when the commission reached 
Liberia. It was clear to the commission that if the United States 
were to render any assistance, she must take up the work which 
Great Britain was no longer in a position to perform and its recom- 
mendations have been made with that end in view. 
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The recommendations are now public property and may be briefly 
stated. 19 They are: 

1. That the United States extend its aid to Liberia in the prompt 
settlement of pending boundary disputes. 

2. That the United States enable Liberia to refund its debt by 
assuming as a guarantee for the payment of obligations under such 
arrangement the control and collection of the Liberian customs. 

3. That the United States lend its assistance to the Liberian Gov- 
ernment in the reform of its internal finances. 

4. That the United States should lend its aid to Liberia in organ- 
izing and drilling an adequate constabulary or frontier police force. 

5. That the United States should establish and maintain a re- 
search station in Liberia. 

6. That the United States reopen the question of establishing a 
naval coaling station in Liberia. 

The foregoing is believed to be a consistent program of positive 
benefit, to the people of Liberia, and a true embodiment of that 
peculiar interest in her welfare which has received such cogent ex- 
pressions in our state papers. It is designed to render her substantial 
aid and furnish the basis for an orderly internal development. It 
introduces no new political principles and would tend to transform 
our oft-expressed " friendly interest " from words to facts. 

Roland P. Falkner. 

is Senate Document 457, 61st Congress, 2d Session, March 25, 1910. 



